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I. INTRODUCTION 





hallucinogens in North and South America alone. (117) 



population would be attracted to their use and for what purpose. Also 
of interest is the likely frequency of use and tendencies to cause 
addiction or emotional dependence. The question of the relation of 
occasional or continual use of hallucinogens to psychosis can be ex- 
amined, as well as the possibility that such use predisposes users to 
other more addictive drugs. Questions can be raised concerning per- 
sonality changes resulting from their long-term use, as well as economi 
family and social effects. 

The following study will be organized in four sections. Since 
any discussion of the dangers of hallucinogenic drugs must involve a 
number of vaguely defined terms such as psychic addiction, habituation 
and emotional dependence, Sec. II will attempt to clarify some of these 
terms before examining the use and effects of the drugs in question. 
Section III will describe the history and spread of peyotism among the 
American Indians, and will provide a detailed review of the literature 
pertaining to the method and frequency of use, incidence of addiction 
and psychosis, motivation, relation to alcoholism, legal aspects, and 
the socio-economic and psychological differences between peyotists and 
non-peyotists. Section IV will present a similar review of the litera- 
ture on the use of cannabis in the United States and other parts of 
the world. Section V will utilize the information presented on peyote 
and cannabis, together with data on LSD, in an effort to predict the 
likely future direction and accompanying problems of hallucinogens in 



II. ADDICTION AND HABITUATION 
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deplored by most respectable people."^ ' Our own history of the enact- 
ment and repeal of prohibition is very instructive. Shortly after pro- 

before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs: 

Now I think people who are exposed to the dangers of this 
protected. This is true particularly with regard to al- 

I call this peyote (sic) and believe it to be § a habit- 
forming drug for this reason. If we should listen to 

or have used it or any kind of drug ... we would not 

have any legislation of any kind. (103) 
In view of the subsequent repeal of the 18th Amendment and the increase 
in peyotism among the Indians (from 13,000 in 1919 to an estimated 200,000 
at present), it is clear that Dr. Wiley's observation has practical valid- 
ity only when the nondrug users are in a substantial majority. 
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in the home of a member. The ceremony begins in the evening with the 
members sitting in a circle around an altar and fire. Women sit on the 
outside of the circle. The altar or "moon" consists of a crescent- 
shaped design made on the ground or in clay, and is based on visions re- 
ceived by the early leaders of the cult. A large peyote button is placed 
on the altar and is called the "chief" or "father peyote." 

The principal official is the "road-chief" who directs the ritual. 
Others are the drummer, "fire-chief" and the doorman. The parapherna- 
lia include a staff, drum, gourd rattle, special feathers, tobacco, in- 
cense, sage and a number of other articles. As the cult has become more 
Christianized, the Bible is also placed on the altar along with the 
"father peyote," and is often read during the meeting. 

The ceremony begins by smoking tobacco and praying, with each mem- 
ber staring at the "father peyote" and the flickering fire. The peyote 

gins to sing to the accompaniment of the drum and rattle. Later he ex- 
changes his staff and rattle for the drum and the drummer sings four 
songs. Similarly, the staff and rattle are passed around the circle, 
with each member singing four songs and the person to the left drumming 

There is praying at intervals and some members rise and make pas- 
sionate confessions and repentances accompanied by crying and strong 

to describe here. If doctoring is to be performed, it normally takes 
place at this time. The singing continues until dawn when the "peyote 



of herbs, which they interpret as peyote — a practice that is particu- 
larly irksome to the missionaries attempting to suppress peyotism. C 125 ) 
The most frequently quoted is Romans 14: 2 and 3: "For one believeth 

not him that eateth despise him that eateth not; and let not him which 
eateth not, judge him that eateth." 
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accompanies the extremely bitter peyote is thought by some to 
"cleansing of sins,"^ 78 ^ but others interpret its occurrence t 
proper attitude on the part of the person eating the peyote. 



If a person who is truly repentant eats peyote for the first 
time, he does not suffer at all from its effects, but if an 
individual is bull-headed, does not believe in its virtue, 
he is likely to suffer a great deal ... The disagreeable 
effects of ^hg g Deyote vary directly with the man's disbe- 

Barre relates a story told by the Indians on the effect of not adopt- 
humility: 

A leader took his expensive watch into a meeting and laid it 
on the altar cloth near the father peyote to "show off." A 
man shaking the gourd vigorously on the north side was mak- 
ing motions toward the father peyote and miraculously the 
watch became broken up; it was just a mess of works there 
loose, and the hands dropped off. "It don't pay to go in 
there and then try to show off. "(78) 

The meeting itself greatly intensifies the mood through suggestion 



Owing to the hypnotic effect of the firelight, the community 
of thought, abstraction from all extraneous affairs, the dron- 
ing chant, and the mental attitude of expectancy induced by 
the words of the speakers, who discourse on the visions which 
shall be seen, combined with the physiological effect of the 
drug . . . they really see the most wonderful visions of 
spirits. («) 

irs regard the visions as a distracting element to be suppressed: 

Peyote should not be eaten for visions. The visions are the 
effect of peyote on the body; but if you put your mind on 
God no visions will come to disturb you. U 07 ) 



seeking a mystic state through peyote ignore visions/ ; 

The peyotist not only seeks contact with the higher spir 



r upon the spirits of heaven, but also upon the personal 
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and confess their sins ; and an informant of Stewart's insists that 

"no one can face it [5eyoti and lie." (135 ^ La Barre writes: 

The significance of a group ritual, as in the peyote cult 
(aided here by the awesome pharmaco- dynamic "authority" of 
a powerful narcotic) may serve to explain the age-long sur- 
vival of this kind of primitive psychotherapy (public con- 
fession), and its re-emergence and spread in the modern 
religion of the Plains, the peyote cult. ( - 11 > 
La Barre goes on to interpret the functions of the f ather-peyote fetish 

The psychological function of the fetish is to give physical 
form and locus to the projected "spiritual" entities, through 
which men disclaim responsibility for their own 
wishes and acts. The fetish may then serve as a 
ized superego or conscience "projected" outside 
dual. (77) 



Whites who witness the peyote 
ressed with the sincerity of the 



There can be no shadow of a doubt concerning the deep and 
humble sincerity of the worship and belief « and sincerit 
perhaps, even in the absence of other ingredients, is the 
chief component of a living religion. And if the chief fu 
tion of a religion is the liquidation of the anxieties and 
the solutions of the fears and troubles of its adherents, 
then surely the peyote religion eminently qualifies as 



Similarly, Petrullo 

(it wal a 
companied 



.*(107) " r ° 

motivation for taking peyot 



It should be mentioned that, while the above description of the 
peyote ritual is typical, there are some noteworthy exceptions. In 
particular, Opler describes the ritual in the Mescalero tribe as a 
struggle between rival shamans to gain power through the use of witch- 
craft, and there is a great deal of suspicion and distrust among parti- 
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Indians themselves, there ar 
available in the ethnologica 
legal hearings held in the 1 
of benefit is that peyote ha 



terviews with peyotists 
testimony at the many 



t half 



ofter 



s of h 



self-r 



- whict 



The most strikingly consist( 
peyote teaches and (2) this 

about the nature of the peyi 
is directly from peyote. Slotkin 
of the Native American Church is 1 
is to take it, and learn from Peyi 
interesting to know what others h; 
is what one has dir 
personally by Peyot 

Similarly, Petrull 



A prime law of Peyotism is thi 

toxication with faith and a sj 
thing will be revealed. Theri 

asked of Peyote instead. (107) 



cured a physical illness. In addition, 
.ng freed from alcoholism and led to adopt 
" — brotherly love, care of family and 
tually identical with those of Christianity. 

report made by the Indians is that (1) 
aching takes place by direct revelation 



that really ma 



.ng oneself to the narcotic in- 
.ncere desire to learn, every- 
Peyotist 



of the principal 



They should b 



of the peyote religion, claimed 



ing the plant and concentrating on Peyote and the 
afflict mankind, by a proper show of humility and 



Dn.dOO 

Ls probably express 



This bears a striking resemblance to the goals of modern-day psy- 
chotherapy. 
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succinctly by the often-quoted statement of Quanah Parker, one of the 
early peyote leaders: "The white man goes into his church house and ^ 
talks about Jesus; the Indian goes into his tepee and talks to Jesus." 

Other statements by Indians refer to the continued capability of 
peyote to teach; "Peyote is a lifetime education. You will learn new 
things everytime you attend a meeting. "^ 47 ^ One of Slotkin's informants, 
a peyotist for 30 years, claimed to be "just a beginner" discovering 
what peyote had to teach. (123) Malouf reports one informant who said, 
"He was sorry he had gone to school as Peyote would have told him every- 
,,(88) 

thing necessary to know. " % 

The observation that peyote and its synthetic equivalent, mescaline, 
teach has not been limited to the Indians, as the following statements 
demonstrate : 

To be shaken out of the ruts of ordinary perception — this 
is an experience of inestimable value to everyone, and espec- 
ially to the intellectual — the man who comes back through 
the Door in the Wall will never be quite the same as the man 
who went out. He will be wiser but less cocksure, happier 

itisfied, humbler in acknowledging his ignor- 
squipped to understand the relationship of 



ace yet better equipped to understand 
Drds to things — Aldous Huxley. ( b °J 



; nce valuable, some find it 
3 uniquely lovely ... For 
myself, my experiences with these substances have been 
the most strange, most awesome, and among the most beauti- 
ful things in a varied and fortunate life — Humphrey 
Osmond. (1° 6 ) 

The whole experience is a profound piece of knowledge. It 
is an indelible experience; it is forever known. I have 
known myself in a way I doubt would have ever occurred ex- 
cept as it did — Philip Smith. <. izy ' 

I have dealt at some length with the issue of "learning" and th 
psychotherapeutic effect from the use of peyote and mescaline becaus 
it is an important dimension in the consideration of hallucinogenic 
drugs. It is this unique claim that sets these substances apart frc 
other drugs that alter the central nervous system, and makes their 
evaluation such a complex question — one seldom reports learning fi 
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*See Ruth Benedict/ 16 ) 
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In addition "father peyote" buttons are often carried as a per- 
sonal amulet to ward off misf ortune . C 78 ) 
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from repeated use, and especially the incidence of psychoses. Unfor- 
tuantely, there has never been a medical study of the long-term effects 
of peyote on humans, in spite of the fact that the question has been 
raised repeatedly at the many legal hearings. The 1944 Congressional 
Hearing Committee specifically recommended that such a study be conducted 
and the Taos Indians offered to provide the sub jects . (139) Thus, infor- 
mation is limited to the observations of ethnologists, and the pro and 
con testimony at the legal hearings. 

The issue of the effect of peyote on physical health is somewhat 
clouded by the Indians' practice of doctoring severe illnesses in meet- 
ings. Stewart reports that the antipeyotists among the Washu and Paiute 
Indians claimed a number of deaths resulted from peyote, and the govern- 
All believers allegedly killed by peyote demonstrably suf- 
fered from disease or senility which might at any moment 
have brought death and which figured as the cause in of- 
ficial reports. It is probable, however, that the vigors 

ill P individuals.fl35) 8 7 

Most observers regard the introduction of alcohol to the Indians 
to be much more devastating than peyote . ^ 113 ^ Thls see ms likely, since 
alcoholism involves frequent intakes of large amount of alcohol, and is 
known to cause various physical pathologies, whereas peyote is typically 
taken at much less frequent intervals. Slotkin states he has known 
Indians who have taken peyote for 40 to 50 years without apparent ill 
effects/ 123 ^ 

Turning now to the question of psychosis, there are a few reports 
by ethnologists of acute psychotic incidents. La Barre quotes Lumholtz 

that he is attacked with a fit of madness, rushing backward and forward, 

seize upon him, and tie him hand and foot, leaving him thus until he 
regains his senses."^ 78 ) Radin describes a case of temporary paranoia 
following a peyote meeting, (109) and Stewart mentions a meeting in 
which there was a great deal of jealousy and competition over the leader- 
ship of the group, and one man "went out of his head and said the world 
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was coming to an end."< 135 > La Barre mentions several natives who "gave 
up the use of peyote entirely upon the rising of special or acute anxie- 
ties."^ 78 ^ La Barre suggests that the semipsychotic state is to some 
extent culturally conditioned; that in the Mexican peyotism there was 

attitude repeatedly emphasized is that of inter-tribal brotherhood and 
an individual feeling of friendliness and well-being." The importance 
of the setting has certainly been dramatically confirmed in this regard 
in experimental work with LSD. < 69 > < 141 > 

Missionaries and antipeyote Indians have made a number of claims 
of more permanent insanity resulting from taking peyote. Typically the 
claims are of a vague and general nature, but some cite specific cases. 
Stewart mentions two who: 

were sent to institutions after attending peyote meetings. 
. . . Altogether seven were judged by the unconverted as 
completely crazy because of peyote, and three others tem- 
porarily deranged ... in all cases but one, government re- 
cords revealed long histories of mental instability. The 
exception possessed unmistakable delusions of grandeur, 
believing himself the son of God and ruler of the western 
Indians. (135) 

:n addition, some Indians have given testimony against peyote in the 
essional Hearings and named specific persons who "have gone crazy 
peyote " (140) 

Bromberg, who studied the relations of marihauna and psychosis (see 
:he following section), also speculated on peyote-induced psychosis/ 27 ^ 
writes, "It is to be expected that, in view of the universal 
iety reaction under peyote, these states of apprehension may attain 

intensity of a psychotic picture." He relates one known case of 
te psychosis following peyote intoxication; the patient was hospi- 
ized and improved in two weeks. Bromberg rationalizes the infrequent 
orts of peyote-induced psychosis as follows: 

Indians ../may well account for the paucity of acute or & 

the United P States Public Health Service report no cases of 
peyote psychosis or peyote intoxication have applied for 
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study by the Spindlers using the Rorschach test/ 1305 < - 132 ^ The first 
hypothesized that the more psychologically disturbed Indians would be 

more "bad dreams" than the non- peyotists. They had judges evaluate dream 
descriptions and found the hypotheses confirmed by some, but not all, 
judges. It was assumed by the authors that the differences were due to 
selective effects rather than changes occurring as a result of taking 
peyote. 

The Spindlers have conducted a much more thorough study of accul- 
turation on the Menomini Indians. They used samples of 68 males and 61 
females and divided them into five groups: native-oriented (medicine 
lodge), peyote cult, transitional, acculturated and elite-acculturated. 

striking result was the consistent deviation of the peyotists from all 
other groups. This was especially true of the males; for 13 of the 21 
indices obtained, the native-oriented and peyote groups were differen- 
tiated significantly beyond the .05 level of confidence. The native- 
oriented and elite groups, which were at the extreme on the accultura- 

native-oriented groups showed more psychological differences, though 
they were adjacent on the acculturation scale. The native-oriented and 
transitional groups were differentiated on five indices. Spindler con- 
cludes that the peyote group does not fit in any psychological continuum 
similar to the socio-cultural sequence. 

The psychological interpretation of projective test results for 

undertaking. Spindler acknowledges this difficulty, but offers the fol- 
lowing interpretations of the peyote group results: 

high degree of self-projective fantasy, which in a setting 



K The peyote cult was introduced to the Menomini in 1914 and has 
made little headway since that tine . There are only 15 adult male 
peyotists and their families out of a total of 550 households. The 
Spindler sample included 13 of the 15 males and seven of the ten female 

persons calling them "devil worshippers ." (131) 



of anxiety, introspection, and looseness of control is in- 
terpretable as a self-doubting rumination, however much it 
may represent a relative increase in creative imagination. 
This type of projection appears at relative cost in the 
degree of freedom in expression of biologically oriented 
drives. The personality tends to be subject to unsystem- 
atized anxiety and apparently there is a tendency to at- 
tempt resolution of it by introspection. There is a rela- q^i) 

Spindler especially stresses the looseness of control as differentiating 
the native-oriented and peyote groups, the former evidencing stoicism 
and self-control. He feels the loss of this control results in anxiety 
in this instance, even though it may be appropriate in other settings. 

Louise Spindler, who conducted the study on the female sample, 
found that women peyotists also showed fewer modal Rorschach patterns 
than did the non-peyotists, although the difference was not as marked. 
The main difference was more use of uncontrolled color, "indicating 
emotional expressiveness is somewhat uncontrolled and incautious. "( 132 ) 
She points out that the women do not show the strong intratensive pat- 
tern evidenced by the men peyotists. Thus, the strongly self-involved 
inward-turning reflection is not present in the women. 

George Spindler entertains the question of whether deviant persons 
gravitate to the peyote cult, or if they undergo personality changes as 
a result of participation. He concludes that there is some evidence for 
the former, but the unique Rorschach protocols for the male peyotist 
cannot be explained in this manner. "This particular combination of 
characteristics does not appear, randomly scattered, among isolated 
individuals in other Menomini categories." Louise Spindler concludes 

relationship on the personality configuration of the women. She finds 
that women satisfy needs for a sanctioned, institutionalized place for 
emotional expression, but otherwise are not nearly as deeply involved 
as the men. This is accompanied by less active participation by the 
women; only three of the sample of seven attend meetings regularly. 

Whatever the merits of the psychological interpretation of the re- 
sults, the fact remains that the Rorschach responses for the peyote 
cult members were strikingly different from the other groups, and from 
the modal pattern for whites. One possible cause might be a familiarity 
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Rorschach blots. However, the measures indicating greater emotional 

might be expected. Further studies of this type among peyote cult mem- 
bers who are not a minority would be very valuable in assessing per- 
sonality changes resulting from peyotism. 

LEGAL HISTORY OF PEYOTISM 

The legal battles over peyotism are instructive, not only for the 

largely when prohibition was being enacted and repealed. This provides 
an interesting perspective on the use of drugs which has been lost with 
the present apathy toward the issue of alcohol and the attendant five 
million alcoholics. For instance, Newberne quotes the testimony of 
Profession Hrdlicka as follows: "While the effects of peyote are not 
so violent or quite so harmful as those of alcohol, they are neverthe- 
less deleterious, and the use of the drug should be discouraged and, if 
possible, prohibited." (103 ' ) 

The legal history of peyotism is quite lengthy and can only be sum- 
marized here. The federal opposition to peyotism was spearheaded by 
the Indian Bureau which made several unsuccessful attempts, beginning 
in 1908, to have peyote included in the Liquor Suppression Act. This 
was accomplished in 1923 and repealed in 1935. Slotkin lists a series 
of nine Congressional bills to prohibit peyote from 1916 to 1937, all 
of which were defeated. (125) The Department of Agriculture passed a 
regulation prohibiting the importation of peyote in 1915; the regula- 
tion was rescinded in 1937. Similarly, the Post Office banned shipment 
of peyote through the mails in 1917, and rescinded the ban in 1940. 
Peyote was included as a habit-forming drug in the Narcotic Farm Act of 
1929 to allow treatment of peyote addiction. So far, no "peyote addict" 
has availed himself of this service . (146) Also, peyote was defined as 



s The Peyote Religic 



. (125) 
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of labeling. However, peyote has been excluded from all Federal u 



ra- legal 



period (1900- 

(125)(133) 



According to Slotkin and Stewart, the Ind: 
"highly ethnocentric and autocratic" manner di 
1934), and was very much influenced by the Chi 
competitive role hardly placed them in a disii 
Slotkin also accuses the Bureau of numerous ea 
effort to suppress peyotism. In 1925, the Bureau published what is pro- 
bably one of the most propaganda- laden documents ever presented in the 
guise of an objective study. Among other things, it presents the 

results of a questionnaire on peyotism that was submitted to the super- 
intendents, physicians, field matrons, farmers and missionaries working 
with the Indians. An example of the answers to the question on the 
physical, mental, and moral effects of peyote follows: 

Physical : produces yellow color and drawn looks; impairs nerve 
stability; leads to early decay and death; may lead 
to insanity; weakens the body; weakens the offspring. 

Mental : deadens the intellect; stupifies; weakens the willpower 
and opinions; those who have the habit are indolent, 
shiftless and have no fixed purpose; the continued use 
of peyote makes the users deadheaded and stupid. 

Moral : debasing; deadens moral sensibilities; tends to licen- 

liquor on morals; like opium; leads to sexual perver- 
sion; if anything could be said in f; 
tion of its use it would be that it will exterminate 
who use it. 



and finally, the superintendents plead for the lower animals, 
for the horses that are overdriven [^presumably to get to the 
meetings] , and for poor creatures which are neglected from 



s document is prefaced by some comments from the then Indian Com 
mer, C. H. Burke, who writes: 

[this pamphlet| is published as a convenient source of informa- 
tion for the employees of the Indian Service and for supply- 

tion against the sale, shipment, and use of peyote with the 
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The Arizona law prohibiting peyotism was recently ruled uncons 
tutional in a test case, and Judge McFate accompanied the ruling wi 
the following statement: 

Peyote is not a narcotic. It is not habit-forming. It is 
actually unpleasant to take, having a very bitter taste. 
There is no significant use of Peyote by persons other than 
Indians who practice Peyotism in connection with their reli- 
gion. There are about 225,000 members of the organized 
church, known as the Native American Church, which adheres 
to this practice. The Peyote rite is one of prayer and 
quiet contemplation. The doctrine consists of belief in 
God, brotherly love, care of family, and other worthy be- 
liefs Through the use of Peyote, the Indian acquires 

increased powers of concentration and introspection, and 
experiences deep religious emotion. There is nothing de- 
basing or morally reprehensible about the Peyote ritual. 

Peyote religion. Without it, the practice of religion 
would be effectively prevented. The manner in which Peyote 
is used by the Indian worshipper is not inconsistent with 
the public health, morals, or welfare. Its use, in the man- 
ner disclosed by the evidence in this case, is in fact en- 
tirely consistent with the good morals, health, and spiri- 
tual elevation of some 225,000 Indians. 

It is significant that many states which formerly outlawed 

permit its use for religious purposes. It is also signifi- 
cant that the Federal Government has in nowise prevented 
the use of Peyote by Indians or others. 

Under these circumstances, the court finds that the statute 
in the conduct and practices of her religious beliefs. 0") 



USE OF PEYOTE BY WHITES 

At the time peyote attracted medical attention around 1900, sevei 
warnings were issued by physicians that it might prove dangerously at- 
tractive to whites as well as Indians. Weir Mitchell wrote in 1896, 
after a single small dose of peyote: 

I predict a perilous reign of the mescal habit when this 
agent becomes attainable. The temptation to call again the 
enchanting magic of the experience will, I am sure, be too 
much for some men to resist after they have once set foot 
in this land of fairy colours, where there seems to be so 



so little to excite horror and disg 
a dose of three peyote buttons wrote 



LI that there 
3 pular.(52) 



is himself was attacked by an editorial in the British Medical Jou 
' painting too attractive a picture of the "artificial paradise." 

we must venture to point out that such eulogy of any drug 
is a danger to the public ... Surely this is putting tempta- 
tion before that section of the public which is always in 
search of a new sensation ... We rather fear that Mr. Ellis, 
instead of being the discoverer of a new Paradise, has only 
shown the way to a new Inferno. (50) 

e forty years later, Bromberg wrote as follows: 

The spread of its use among American Indians has alarmed 
many who see in peyote only a narcotic drug. Fear has been 
expressed by some that the falling off of narcotic importa- 
tion through legal channels, and the cessation of smuggling 
of opium and its derivatives because of the war, may result 
in the spread of the peyote habit to the white population ... 
Studies will probably prove ... peyote exerts a hedonistic 
habituation where the user wishes to experience over and 

than marihuana in its narcotic effects, almost as wide- 
spread as morphine and its derivatives, the lowly cactus 
seems destined to raise problems of religious and medical 
significance far beyond the dreams of its ancient Aztec 

Nevertheless, peyote has never achieved much acceptance outside 1 

valine would speedily lead to addiction were wrong. " (66) La Barre 
Smith mention short-lived attempts to establish peyotism among the 



tion by the curious — this, in spite of the fact 
widely publicized in magazines for a half century, 
even embarked on a large-scale advertising campaign 

ne "Peyotyl," which was to "restore the individual's 



balance and calm and promote full expansion of his f acuities. "*^ It 
appears that Slotkin's ethnological assessment that most middle-class 
Americans would not be interested in the effects of peyote has proved 
more accurate than the prediction of the medical profession in this 
instance. (124) 

Mescaline, the active hallucinogenic agent in peyote, was isolated 
in 1896 and synthesized in 1919.^ Thereafter, the psychic effects 
of peyote could be had with the physical side effects of nausea largely 
eliminated. Considerable interest developed for psychiatric experimen- 
tation, but again there was virtually no use by the public. The 1962 
White House Conference on Narcotic and Drug Abuse concludes: 

In spite of lurid statements by some popular writers, this 
drug appeals to only a few individuals other than the Ameri- 
can Indian. Experiments at the United States Public Health 
Service Hospital in Lexington indicate that it is unaccept- 
able even to addicts with wide drug experience. Like other 
hallucinogens in the lysergic acid series, abuse of mescaline 
has comparatively little national significance . 

It is an interesting fact that the use of marihuana, which is illegal, 
is fairly widespread and increasing, while the much more potent hallu- 
cinogens, peyote and mescaline, are scarcely employed by whites. This 
is true, even though peyote may be legally ordered through the mail in 
most states, and until very recently mescaline was also fairly easy to 



This case drew the attention of the League of Nations Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs in 1936. The 
Swiss Federal Public Health Service subsequently recommended that "it 
would be advisable to allow 'Peyotyl' to be supplied only on medical 
perscription."( 7 ) 

**A 1931 article by M. Critchley entitled "Some Forms of Drug Addic- 
tion: Mescalism" has been quoted several times in the literature as evi- 
dence of addiction of white groups to mescaline. ( 43 ) Actually, the title 

use of mescaline and were taking measures to control its sale. The re- 
mainder dealt with the use of peyote by the Indians and a description 
of its psychic effects. To my knowledge, there was no further published 
evidence of problems with mescaline in Paris or elsewhere until the re- 
cent flurry of articles on LSD, mescaline, and psilocybin by Farnsworth 
and others! (55) 
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of the meaning of things are characteristic. Anxiety and paranoid 

reactions may also occur. Walton writes: 

The acute intoxication with hashish probably more nearly resembles 
that with mescaline than any of the other well-known drugs. 
Comparison with cocaine and the opiates does not bring out a 
very striking parallelism. With mescaline and hashish there 
are numerous common features which seem to differ only in 
degree. (143) 

Similarly, De Ropp states: 

We have no reason to suppose that Gautier had ever heard of 
peyotl but his descriptions of his experience under the in- 
fluence of hashish are so like those of other investigators 
under the spell of the sacred cactus that one is tempted to 

similar reaction, despite the chemical dissimilarity of their 
active principles. (44) 

The difference between cannabis and the other hallucinogens must be 

very important for the others as well, but cannabis is especially amendable 

obtained at will. Michaux , a French writer, has repeatedly explored his 
own reactions to the various hallucinogens and writes, "Compared to 
other hallucinogenic drugs , hashish is feeble , without great range , but 
easy to handle, convenient, repeatable without immediate danger." ^ 98 ' ) 
It is these features, plus the fact that consumption by smoking enables 
the experienced user to accurately control the amount absorbed, that 
makes cannabis a dependable producer of the desired euphoria and sense 
of well-being. This aspect is pointed up in the study by the New York 
Mayor's Committee which examined the reaction of experienced users to 
smoking and ingesting marihuana extract . (94) When smoking, the effect 
was almost immediate, and the subjects carefully limited the intake to 
produce the desired "high" feeling. They had no difficulty maintaining 
a "euphoric state with its feeling of well-being, contentment, sociability, 
mental and physical relaxation, which usually ended in a feeling of 
drowsiness." When ingested, the effect could not be accurately controlled 
and, although the most common experience was still euphoria, users also 
frequently showed anxiety, irritability, and antagonism. It is common 
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has, however, been largely replaced by the drinking of alcohol which is 
much more harmful ." (33) Chopra also mentions that certain "saintly 
people who wish to renounce world pleasure use cannabis drugs o p 
pressing sexual desires." 

One final motivation should be mentioned -- that of musicians who 
feel marihuana improves their ability. Walton writes, "The habit is so 
common among this professional group that it may properly be considered 
a special occupational hazard ." ^ 143) He grants that the release of 
inhibitions may intensify the "emotional character of the performance" 
for certain audiences, but doubts that technical performance is improved. 
Aldrich and Williams both found that experienced marihuana users perform 
worse on musical tests under the effects of the drug, whereas the self- 
evaluation of the subjects indicated the majority felt they had performed 
better. (4 ' 147) Williams did report, however, that three out of twelve 
subjects tested showed "marked improvement" in auditory acuity. Morrow 
found no change in either musical ability or auditory acuity/ 94 " 1 

In addition to the stated motivations for using cannabis , evaluations 
of the underlying sociological and psychological basis are of interest , 
particularly in instances of excessive indulgence. In this country there 
is very little evidence of excessive use approaching that of some groups 
in the East; there is general agreement, however, that the majority of 
regular marihuana users suffer from basic personality defects. The 

unemployed and of the others most had part-time employment."^ 94 '' This 
study also administered extensive personality tests to 48 users and 24 
nonusers. The subjects were prisoners, and therefore the sample is 
somewhat biased; they found, however, that the user group when undrugged 
was differentiated from the nonuser group by greater emotional inhibition 
and introversion. They describe the marihuana users as follows: 

creatively in a manner which might prove socially useful. They 

These menwere poorly adjusted, lonely and insecure. As indicated 
by their history they seldom achieved good heterosexual adjustment. 
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history of mental hospitalization in their sample of 310 who had an 
average of seven years usage/ 58 ' Similarly, the United States Army 
investigation in Panama found no report of psychosis due to marihuana 
smoking in a sample of several hundred users over a period of one year . 
Bromberg reported on thirty-one cases admitted to the hospital as 

intoxication" that lasted from several hours to several days and was 
often accompanied by severe anxiety or hysterical reaction and transient 
panic states or depressions. Seventeen of the cases were classified as 
one of two types of toxic phychosis : (a) disturbed sensorium with 

characteristic toxic signs; and (b) functional psychosis initiated or 
colored by marihuana. In the latter, Bromberg attributes more importance 
to personality factors than to the effect of the drug. 

In India and other Eastern countries, cannabis has long been con- 
sidered an important cause of psychosis , and many of the early authors 
classified 30 to 50 per cent of hospitalized mental cases as cannabis 
psychosis . t 1 ^ 3 ' it is now considered that the causal effects of cannabis 
were somewhat exaggerated , but there is generally agreement among Eastern 
writers that the drug plays a significant role in the precipitation of 
transient psychoses . Benabud cites the following data on psychiatric 
admissions to one hospital in Morocco. In the two-year period (1955-1956), 
25 per cent of the some 2,300 male admissions were diagnosed as "genuine" 
cannabis psychoses , and 70 per cent of the total admitted to smoking kif 
(one-third were regular users).' 1 '' Since the incidence of cannabis use 
in Morocco is estimated to be considerably less than 10 per cent of 

causative, relationship between cannabis and psychosis. Benabud estimates 
that of the total population of kif smokers , the number "suffering from 

Chopra's sample of 1,200 regular users, 13 were classified as psychotic/ 33 ' 

"By comparison, alcoholism accounts for about 12 per cent of all first 
admissions to state hospitals in the United States , and the annual rate for 
male first admissions to state mental hospitals for alcoholic psychosis is 
about 9 per 100,000.(89) 
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V. THE LSD CONTROVERSY 
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In 350 psychotherapy patients treated with LSD and ritalin, Ling 
d Buckman report one attempted suicide i 



who needed hos- 



pitalization/ In a recent paper, Cohen and Ditman report on nine 
cases of prolonged adverse reactions that were either caused or asso- 
ciated with the taking of LSD. (40) Adams gives an insightful first- 
hand account of a prolonged psychotic reaction to LSD.^ Cohen 
has also described one case of apparent suicide due to ingesting 
morning-glory seeds / 39) That LSD can result in transient psychotic 
reactions should hardly be surprising in view of the known capability 
of the much weaker hallucinogen, cannabis , to produce similar effects. 

Although there are no statistics available, it seems probable 
that the incidence of psychotic reactions from LSD taken without 
medical supervision is considerably higher than that reported by 
Cohen for the sample of 5,000 subjects. Lack of screening of subjects, 
uncontrolled dose level, improper care during the intoxication, and 
lack of facilities for terminating severe reactions will all tend to 
result in a higher rate of complications. In particular, mild paranoid 
reactions, which are rather common, rarely pose a serious problem if 
handled properly, but when LSD is taken alone or with an untrained 

chotic reactions to LSD are virtually all transient in nature, 
although a few recover slowly over a period of months. There is no 
compulsion to continue taking LSD; a person experiencing a very severe 
anxiety reaction usually has no desire to take it again. La Barre 
mentions that he has known several Indians who stopped taking peyote 
after such a reaction/ 78 '' and the author has known persons who 
abruptly terminated their self-experimentation with LSD for the same 

There have been no cases reported of LSD addiction in the usual 
sense, but a peculiar type of "addiction" seems to have developed -- 

Barron, Jarvik and Bunnel write, "there is a tendency for those who 



t hallucinogens habitually to 



Gr inker 
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addicting drug, in some ways more injurious to health and society 
than is marihuana. The idea that drugs may produce pleasure without 
compensatory harm is not consistent with our puritanical ethics. The 
suggestion that good may somehow come from a drug-induced disruption 
of "reality" is altogether foreign. Although many of the questions 

science to resolve, the probability that such research will be under- 
taken is very much a function of the cultural attitudes and biases 
just described. Science may be objective and unbiased, but the direc- 
tion it takes and the questions asked are strongly influenced by the 

their large investments in rational explanations, are perhaps less 
tolerant of radical changes in their conceptualizations than are 
other groups. 

The primary purpose of this paper has been to broaden the perspec- 
tive from which the hallucinogenic drugs are considered. The author 
has attempted to draw on the long history of peyote and cannabis to 
obtain factual information on their hazards and attractions, and to 
show how the effects may be very different, depending on the motiva- 
tion of the user and on the conditions under which he takes them. It 
has been repeatedly demonstrated that cultural attitudes play an es- 
pecially important role in shaping opinions in this area, not only in 
terms of social control but also in limiting the horizons of scientific 

Huxley and many others have also thought they saw the possibility of 
valuable educational experiences via a "chemical Door in the Wall." 
The extent to which we explore these possibilities is largely depen- 

of an exciting, but threatening, unknown. 



In the currently popular Bayesian terminology, the antecedent 
probability assigned to hypotheses outside culturally accepted limits 
is virtually zero (i.e., closed mind), and therefore the probability 
that they will be confirmed, or indeed, that appropriate research will 
even be undertaken, is also virtually zero. I am suggesting that by 
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